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that every positive doctrine as to the nature of things
is embarrassed by the leroa-Qeveia T&V Ao'ywi/, by the
fact that there is an equal weight of reason for and
against it. Eeason, to put the matter in a more
modern way, is essentially antinomical, and its exercise
on any question invariably leads to the rise of two
opposite dogmatisms, each of which is strong in its
attack upon the other, but weak to defend itself.
The only safe course, therefore, is to renounce all
dogmas whatsoever, and to fall back upon the bare
subjective consciousness as all-sufficient for itself.

At first the position of the Sceptic might seem
to be a very strong one, and, indeed, some have
thought it to be impregnable. But it really
shows itself to be the weakest of all dogmatisms
whenever it turns from the task of attacking others
to that of defending itself. This may be seen
whether we look at its positive result, or at the
basis of certitude on which it is supposed to rest.
From the former point of view, it is obvious that the
Sceptic does not get rid of the objective consciousness
by asserting that it is only a consciousness of shows
or appearances. These shows or appearances, on the
contrary, supply for him as for others the whole
content and interest of life. The Sceptic, indeed,
makes that content almost worthless, and weakens
the interest in it by treating it as a mere appear-
ance; but he has nothing else to put in its